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I      LATE  US 


Argentina  has  set  new  "buying  pricey  for  specified  oilseeds  for  the 
I9U6— ^7  season,  port  of  Buenos  Aires,  as  follows:     Sunflower  seed,  23  pesos 
per  100  kilograms  (  3. 11  cents  per  pound);  shelled  peanuts, "38  pesos  per  100 
kilograms  (5»13  cents  per  pound);  and  rapeseed,  30  pesos  per  100  kilograms 
(4.05  cents  per  pound).    These  prices  represent  decreases  of  18,  l4,  and 
l4  percent,  respectively,  from  the  following  May  1946  prices;  Sunflower 
seed,  2$  pesos  per  100  kilograms  ( 3*78  cents  per  pound);  shelled  peanuts, 
44  pesos  per  100  kilograms  (5. 94  cents  per  pound);  and  rapeseed,  35  pesos 
per  100  kilograms  (4.73  cents  per  pound) ^ 

India  has  officially  announced  that  the  cotton  export  quota  of  50CX, 000 
"bales  of  4D0  pounds  net  previously;  fixed  for  January-April  1947  "may  "be  com- 
posed of  150,000  hales-  of  long-staple  cotton  '(over  1  inch),  100,000  of 
medium  staple  (7/8  'to '  1  inch  inclusive) ,  and  250,000  of  short  staple  (less 
than  7/3  inch)  .    Previous  regulations  restricted  exports-  to  cotton  with  a 
staple  length  of  li/l6  inch'  or  less .  :  ( Definitions  for-  long,  medium,  and 
short  staoles  above  are  peculiar  to  cotton  standards  used  in  India.) 

British' s  Food  Minister  Strachey  left  London  last  week  to  visit  Canada 
and  this  country  for  discussion  of  food  problems  of  interest  to  all  three 

countries.        ..  .':    :      V' ! .'         .  .  .  !'.• 

The  Soviet  Union  will  consolidate  its  three  agriculture  agencies —  the 
Ministries- of- ■Agriculture.,  Technical  Crops,  and  Livestock  Production — into 
a  single  Ministry,  .of  .Agriculture,  in  .the  -:..nte  rests  of  administrative  effi- 
ciencyV  and-  also-  t-d  1  free  agricultural  specialists  for  work  in  machine- 
tractor  stations  and  collective  farms,  press. .'reports  disclose.     In  addition, 
a  new  agency,  .set;' up ,  a  Ministry  of  State  Farms,  will  he  in  charge-  of- State 
collective  farms,  a  responsibility  formerly  divided  among  the  three  agencies. 
The  former  head  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Ivan  A.  Benediktov,  is  to  he 
the  new  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Nikolai-  A..  Skvortsov  Minister  of  State 
Farms,:-      ,    [ .  - :  •  •!'"■•■»' 

Under  a.  recent1  Egyptian-Czechoslovakian  agreement,  a  credit  of  1  million 
Egyptian  pounds  ($4,128,000)  is  to  he  used  by  Czechoslovakia  exclusively 
for  purchase  of  extra  long-staple  Egyptian  cotton  (mostly  Sarnafc) •  Egypt 
will  also,  exchange,  onions,  cigarettes,  flax,  raw  wool,  and  phosphate,  while 
Czechoslovakia  will  facilitate  export  of  farm  machinery,  cotton  goods,  and 
industrial  equipment. 


All  I-ndia-'s  second- sugarcane 'forecast  for  19 U6— U7  0f  2,906,000  acrp^  is 
downJLO  percent  from  last  year's  3,988,000  acres.     Crop  conditions  we rQ- gen- 
erally good  at  the  end  of  September  except  for  less  favorable  weather  than 
last  year  in  the  United  Provinces.    Production  this  season  is  estimated  at 
6.1  million  short  tons,   compared  with  6.0  million  in  19  45-^6 • 
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WOKLD^toONTOIXJCTION.  DROPS  SLIGHTLY 

Meat  production  for  the  principal  livestock  countries  of  the  world  in 
19^6,  exclusive  of  the  Far  East,  reached  60.5  billion  pounds,  according  to 
an  estimate  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  This 
is  le-ss  than  the  19^5  production  by  300  million  pounds  and  below  the  prewar 
(193^-38)  average  by  about  5.7  billion  pounds. 

There  was  some  reduced  output  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  owing  to 
unfayorable  hog-corn  ratios,  and  also  because  of  packing  house  strikes  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year.    The  largest  decrease  in  production  took  place 
in  North  America  because  of  the  feed  shortage  prior  to  the  I9U6  harvest,  de- 
lay in  marketing  during  the  period  of  uncertainties  of  price  control  in  the 
United  States,  unfavorable  hog-feed  ratio  in  Canada,  and  declines  in  live- 
stock numbers  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 

MEAT  &./ :    Summary  of  world  production, 


Area 

:  Average 
:193^-33  b/ 

.  19^5 

Preliminary 
19^6 

:  Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Middle  East  e/   

Union  of  South  Africa 
Oceania   

 :  13,600 

 :  8,200 

26,900 

 :  7,292 

 :  1,200 

671 
3,221 

26,1*00 

8,600 
15,500 

a/ 

•  d/ 

831 

3,167 

25,000 
8,500 
16,300 
d/ 

V 
"862 

3,223 

Total  f/  

 :  66,200 

6o, 800 

60,500 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 

a/  Carcass  meat.     Excludes  offal,  rabbit,  and  poultry  meat,     b/  Average  is 
for  1935-39  for  United  States,  Canada  and  Sweden,  1933-37  for  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  and  Finland,  and  I93U-38  for  most  others.  I938 
figures  used  for  Soviet  Union,     c/  Includes  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  Cuba,     d/  Estimates  included  in  the  total,  e/  Egypt,  Turkey,  Iraq.,  and 
Iran,  f/  Total  includes  kl  countries,  which  in  1938  produced  66.3  billion 
pounds  of  meat  out  of  an  estimated  total  of  70  billion  pounds  for  67  countries, 
excluding  China. 


The  meat  output  of  the  principal  North  and  South  American  countries 
declined  1.5  billion  pounds  in  19^+6,  but  these  countries  produced  approxi- 
mately 55  percent  of  the  world  production  in  19^6,  about  58  percent  in  19^5,,"' 
and  about  U0  percent  in  the  prewar  period  (193^-38  average).    Meat  pro- 
duction in  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  larger  than  in  19^5,  in  spite  of 
an  emergency  food  situation,  limited  feed  supplies  and  other  adverse 
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conditions.    European  meat  output,  exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  19*1-6 
is  estimated  at  about  5  percent  larger  than  19*1-5  and  60  percent  of  prewar, 
The  most  significant  increases  in  production  occurred  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Denmark,  while  a  decrease  took  place  in  Switzerland  where  pork  production 
declined  on  account  of  feed  shortages,  reduction  in  the  number  of  breeding 
animals  during  the  past  several  years,  and    possibly  a  drop  in  live  hog 
imports  for  slaughter. 

Because  of  seasonal  shifts  in  marketings  in  the  United  States,  and 
increased  hog  numbers  and  an  improved  feed  situation  in  France,  pork  pro- 
duction was  substantially  larger  in  19*1-6,  even  though  Argentina's  production 
dropped  35  percent  and  Canada  23  percent  from  19*1-5.    Hog  marketings  in  Ar- 
gentina, declined  because  of  high  corn  prices  during  the  first-half  of  19*1-6. 
In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  high  wheat  prices, 'and  less  labor  involved  in 
wheat  production  were  factors  which  continued  to  contribute  to  reduced 
pork  production. 

Notwithstanding  the  unusually  adverse  weather  conditions  during  the 
19*1-6  harvesting  season,  necessitating  further  reduction  in  livestock  feed, 
rations,  meat  production  in  the  United  kingdom  showed,  a  slight  increase 
over  19*1-5.    A  decline  in  pork  production  was  offset  by  corresponding  in- 
creases in  beef  and  veal,  and  mutton  and  lamb  production.    Beef  and  veal 
production  was  slightly  below  prewar,  while  pork  production  was  less  than 
one-half,  and  mutton  and  lamb  remained  about  75  percent  of  prewar.  Total 
meat  production  for  19**-6,  according  to  estimates,  showed  an  improvement  of 
at  least  3  percent  over  19*1-5,  or  73  percent  of  prewar. 

The  19*1-6  production  of  the  SovJ.et_Union  was  only  moderately  above 
19*1-5,  although  livestock  numbers  were  up  .10  percent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.    Last  summer's  drought  retarded  livestock  recovery  in  Ukraine  . 
and  throughout  the  southern  part  of  the  country.    Mutton  and. lamb  pro- 
duction, which  is  produced  primarily  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
is  believed  to  have  been  maintained  and    possibly  increased  over  a. year 
earlier. 

In  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  meat  production  in  19*1-6  was  more  than 
3  percent  larger  than  the  preceding  year  and  over  28  percent  larger  than 
prewar.  The  increases  in  beef  and  veal  and  in  mutton  and  lamb  more  than 
offset  a  reduction  in  pork. 

The  Middle  East  production  was  estimated  at  about  3  percent  more  than  • 
19*1-5  and  almost  8  percent  larger  than  the  prewar  ,(l93*!--38)  average  with 
the  increases  occurring  in  Turkey,  Iraq,  and  Iran, 

Despite  adverse  weather  and  growing  conditions,  the  Southern  Dominions 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  reflected  an  increase  in  meat  output  for '  19*1-6. 
Production  in  19*4-6  is  about  equal  to  prewar  levels,  with  Australia  slightly 
below  average  and  New  Zealand  a  little  above  prewar. 

Shortage  of  feed  earlier  in  the  year  and  uncertainties  as  to  continu- 
ance of  price  control  in  United  States  after  July  1,  together  with 
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developments  during  and  after  the  July -August  period,  resulted  in  delayed 
cattle  marketings.    Because  of  fairly  high  livestock  numbers,  record  food 
grain  and  corn  crops,  and  generally  favorable  pasture  conditions,  producers 
were  able  to  again  reach  the  relatively  high  level  of  21,9  billion  pounds 
of  meat  for  the  year. 

Pork  output  in  the  United  States  for  1946  of  10.3  billion  pounds  was 
somewhat  larger  than  1945,  but  beef  and  veal  production  of  10.6  billion 
pounds  was  almost  1.2  billion  pounds  less  than  the  preceding  year.  Mutton 
and  lamb,  on  the  other  hand,  was  980  million  pounds,  compared  with  1,053 
million  pounds  in  1945.    Decreased  shipments  for  the  military  services,  UNRRA, 
and  other  needs  were  offset  by  an  increased  domestic  consumption,  resulting 
from  high  purchasing  power. 

Canada:' s  total  meat  production  for  1946,  estimated  at  2,06l  million 
pounds,  is  about  12  percent  less  than  1945,  but  almost  45  percent  higher 
than  prewar.    During  1946,  beef  and  veal  output  continued  at  a  relatively 
high  level,  64  percent  greater  than  prewar,  although  53  million  pounds 
lower  than  1945 .    The  decline  in  pork  production  which  began  in  19kk  has  con- 
tinued downward  into  1945,  when  output  was  over  23  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.    During  the  downward  trend  of  pork  production,  wheat  prices  have 
continued  relatively  higher  than  barley  prices  which  has  made  wheat  farming 
more  profitable  than  producing  barley  for  conversion  into  pork. 

Canadian  and  United  Kingdom  agreement  to  increase  the  price  of  ex- 
port bacon  in  1947  and  discussions  pertaining  to  adjustment  in  grain  prices 
during  the  latter  part  of  19k6,  undoubtedly  will  have  a  tendency  to  halt 
the  downward  trend  in  pork  production  in  Canada.    Although  the  British 
agreement  calls  for  120  million  pounds  of  beef  and  350  million  pounds  of 
bacon  in  1947 ,  Canadian  farmers  would  like  to  regain  the  more  remunerative 
markets  of  the  United  States.    From  250,000  to  300,000  head  per  year  of 
feeder  and  slaughter  cattle  were  formerly  shipped  into  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  embargo. 

Although  Mexico's  feed  situation  showed  some  recovery  from  the  1945 
drought  which  had  affected  the  industry  in  that  particular  year,  there  were 
more  significant  and  consequential  developments  during  the  last  week  of 
December  1946  vhen  foot-and-mouth  disease  outbreaks  occurred.    Beef  output 
in  1946,  estimated  at  516  million  pounds,  was  about  6  percent  less  than  1945. 
The  United  States  quarantine  from  June  5  to  October  18  had  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  exports  of  feeder  cattle  since  relatively  few  enter  during 
that  period.    Exports  of  Mexican  feeder  cattle  to  the  United  States  totaled 
432,000  head  during  1946,  as  compared  with  425,000  head  in  1945 . 

Despite  improved  pasture  conditions,  meat  production  in  Cuba  was  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  unusually  heavy  consumer  demand.    Heavy  slaughter 
during  the  earlier  drought  years  of  1944  and  1945,  and  in  1946  has  not 
permitted  restoration  of  animal  numbers.    Livestock  numbers  are  believed 
to  be  on  the  decline.    Custom  duties  and  taxes  on  jerked  beef  imports  were 


(Continued  cn  page  122) 
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COMMODITY    DEVELOP  MEN'  T  S 


ARGENTINE  CORN  AREA 
SMALLEST  SINCE  1924 


The  Argentine  corn  acreage  planted  in  the  .latter  part  of  1946  is 
placed  at  9,533  acres,  according  to  the  first  official  estimate.  At 
that  figure  the  acreage  would  tie.  the  smallest  planted :  since  1924.  The 
present  estimate  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  acreage  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  but  is- only  about  half  the  record  plantings  in  1935.  The 
small-acreage  estimate  was  disappointing,  since  early  trade  forecasts, 
had  pointed  to  an  increase  of  as  much  as  15  percent  over,  last- year' s 
plantings,.  ;  : 


ARGENTINA:    Corn  acreage,  yield, .and-  production; 


.  Year  a/ 

Acreage              :Average  yield  per  acrer  Pro- 

Planted 

Harvested:  Planted: 

: Harvested-  -  :duc'tion..  ■ 

Average  -  . 
1932-33  to  1941-42: 
1942-43  

1,000 
acre's 

15,521 
10,226 
10,903 
■  9,927 
9,7^2 
b/  9,533 

1,000  : 

acres  :  Bushels 

10,979:  "20.9 
^,367:      ":  7.5 
-•?-,l44:  -31.5 
5.07'7:  11.8 
6,461:  14.4 

.     •          :    1,000  .'  .... 
Bushels      :  Bushels 

: ,  29;6- • • :  324,525 
.    17  ;5-  ■  •:  ■  76 ,.49,^,,' 
'    37.6-    :  '343;68l  " 
23,0      :  116,745.  .. 

.  21, a    1 140,701", 

1943-44  

1944-  45  ...  .  .... 

1945-  46  

1946-47   

Compiled  from  .official-  sources .                                .                       .     :"'•„  • 

a/  Dates  refer  to  crop  years,  the  crop  being  planted  principally  in  Sep- 
tember-October, and  the  main  harvest  period  usually  covering  March-May, 
b/  First  estimate . 


The  condition  of  the  corn  crop  is  reported  to  be  generally  favorable 
except  in  Cordoba.    In  that  Province  early  planted  fields  are  reported  as. 
badly  damaged  by  locusts,  with  further  deterioration. caused  by'  hot  dry 
weather,  late,  in:  January .    Locust  damage, '  which  earlier  threatened  to  be  . 
heavy,  has  been  largely  confined  to  C.ordob.a  and  the  relatively  .unimp or-  . 
tant  corn  area  of  San  Luis.-'  Some  replanting  has  been  reported- in  those 
two  Provinces.  ■  \-' 
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U.  S.  RICE  EXPORTS 
RISE  TO  NEW  PEAK 

Record  exports  of  United  States  rice  during  December  of  l6l  million 
pounds  topped  by  a  considerable  quantity  tbe  preceding  month's  high  of 
115  million.    The  principal  countries  of  destination  for  December  were  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Cuba,  and  China.    Exports  during  the  August -Dec ember 
period  of  I9I+6  were  22  percent  larger  than  in  the  same  months  a  year  ago. 

Total  exports  of  773  million  pounds  during  the  calendar  year  1946 
surpassed  the  previous  record  attained  in  1943  by  175  million  pounds, 
About  60  percent  of  the  1946  shipments  was  sent  to  wartime  allied  countries 
in  Asia  where  production  was  reduced  by  the  war. 


UNITED  STATES:    Rice  exports  to  specified  countries, 

1946  with  comparisons  a/ 

^Average":  ' 
1942 


Country  of 
destination 


il936-UO_ 
:  pounds 


United  Kingdom  :  7 

Netherlands   , . :  5 

Switzerland  :  1 

Other  Europe   :  26 

Total   :  "39" 

Cuba   :  158" 

Canada  :  Ik- 
Soviet  Union  :  c/ 

Netherlands  Indies  . . . ;  d/ 

Philippine  Islands  . . . :  c/ 

China  :  d/ 

Others  .;.  ;  14 

Total   :  235" 


Million' 
pounds 


0 

I, 


19^3 
Million" 
pounds 


Co^riTfOrom^bTficiar  records,  Bureau' dr'fhe'lJehsus".  " 
a/  Includes  milled  rice  (brown,  broken,  and  screenings)  and  rough  rice  con- 
certed in  terms  of  milled  at  65  percent,    b/  Preliminary.    c_/  Less  than 
500,000  pounds,    d/  If  any,  included  in  "others". 


FATS  AND  OILS 


URUGUAY  CANCELS 
FLAXSEED  CONTRACTS 


The  Uruguayan  Senate  on  January  13,  19^7,  approved  a  bill  providing 
for  the  nullification  of  all  contracts  for  the  "commercialization"  (mar- 
keting) of  flaxseed  from  the  1946-47  harvest.    According  to  the  second 
official  estimate,  the  crop  is  4.5  million  bushels.    Since  domestic 
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requirements  are  comparatively  small,  there  should  he  at  least  k  million 
"bushels  available  for'  export,  in  the  .current  year.     All  shipments  will 
probably  be  in  the  form  of  oil, 

January -November  19J+6  exports  of  flaxseed  amounted  to  2.9  million 
bushels  and  linseed  oil  23,700  short  tons  (equivalent  to  2,5  million  bushels 
of  seed).    Exports  during  the  corresponding  months  of  19^5  were  l.k  million 
bushels  and  L,800  tons  (equivalent  to    516,000  bushels),  respectively, 

ARGENTINE  SUNFLOWER -SEED 

PLANTINGS'  UP  SLIGHTLY  ... 

Argentine  sunflower-seed  plantings  for  the  19^-6-^7  season  were  3.9 
million  acres,  according  to  the  first  official  estimate.     Although  only 
1  percent  greater  than  last  year's  comparable  figure,  this  first  estimate 
is  the  largest  ever  recorded.     Moreover,  it  is  about  3^  percent  greater 
than  the  acreage  harvested  a  year  ago. 

Early  reports  indicated  a  much  larger  expansion,  based  on  the  demand 
for  sunflower- seed  oil  and  the  fact  that  farmers  had  increased  their 
plantings  after  the  fear  of  locust  damage    had  subsided. 

Normally  sunflower-seed  planting    begins  in  October  and  the  crop  is 
harvested  from  March,  to  April. 


ARGENTINA:    Sunflower-seed  acreage, 
19^-6-14.7  yith  comparisons  


Year 

!           •  Area 

Sown 

Harvested 

•  First  estimate 

Final  estimate 

Final  estimate 

19^2-1+3  

19^3-^  . ... 

19^-^5  

I9I45A6   . ... 



Orvrmr?  1  or!    fVrvm  riffin- 

1,000  acres 

:       '  3,306 

'      .    3,695  : 

3,881 
:  3,929 

1,000  acres 

1,665 
•  3,888 
■  3>686 

%i  003 

1,000  acres 

1,256 
3,109 
2,800 

2,936 

CUBA  EASES  CURBS 

ON  SOAP  INDUSTRY  :  ; 

Cuban  soap  manufacturers  are  expected  to  be  able  to  produce  soap  pro- 
fitably again,  largely  as  a  result  of  relaxation  of  the  old  ceiling  price 
o»  soap  made  from  imported  tallow  as  of  January  15,  under  a  Ministry  of 
Commerce "Resulut ion  No,  51,     Soap  prices,  however,  will  still  be  officially 
controlled  on  the  basis  of  manufacturers'  costs.     Since  the  price  decontrol 
of  fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States  last  year,  Cuban  soap-fat  importers 
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have  not  been  able  to  "buy  tallow  at  the  prevailing  high  prices  for  con- 
version into  laundry  soap  to  sell  at  the  Cuban  ceiling  price  of  13  cents 
a  pound. 

The  new  resolution  leaves  unchanged  the  ceiling  price  of  12  cents  a 
pound  for  Cuban  tallow,  and  still  requires  that  Cuban  laundry  soap  be  made 
under  a  specified  formula.    It  also  provides  that  90  percent  of  all  domes- 
tic tallow  shall  be  used  for  laundry  soap  and  10  percent  for  toilet  soap. 

Furthermore,  the  resolution  requires  manufacturers  wishing  to  produce 
from  imported  tallow  laundry  soap  differing  from  that  of  the  prescribed 
formula,  to  first  obtain  permission  from  the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  The 
largest  producer  of  soap  in  Cuba  is  now  making  small  trial  purchases  of 
tallow  from  the  United  States  to  determine  possible  production  costs. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 

WEEKLY  COTTON  PRICES 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 


COTTON:  Spot  prices  of  certain  foreign  growths 
 and  qualities  in  specific  markets  


Market  location, 

Tclnfl     fflnr}  mia"M"t"v 

|  Date 
:#  I9J+7 

;    Unit  of 
weight 

;  Unit  of 
currency 

:  Price  in: Equivalent 
:  foreign  :U.S.  cents 
:  currency: per  pound 

Alexandria 

:  Kantar 

Ashmouni,  Good 

:  2-6 

: 99.05  lbs. 

:Tallari 

:  41.50 

:  34.59 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F. 

:  2-6 

: 99. 05  lbfl. 

:Tallari 

:  38.00 

:  31.68 

Giza  7,  Good 

:  2-6 

: 99.05  lbs. 

:Tallari 

:  41.50 

:  34.59 

Karnak,  Good 

:  2-6 

: 99.05  lbs. 

:Tallari 

41.00 

:  34.18 

Karnak,  F.G.F. 

:  .2-6 

:  99.05  lbs. 

:Tallari 

:  38.75 

:  32.30 

Bombay 

-  Candy 

:  16.92 

Jarila,  Fine 

:  2-6 

:784  lbs. 

' Rupee ' 

:  440.00 

Broach,  Fine 

:  2-6 

: 78^  lbs. 

: Rupee 

:"  "  '536.00 

:  20.61 

Sind  American,  Fine 

:  2-6 

:784  lbs. 

: Rupee 

•r  562:00 

:  21.61 

Punjab      "      ,  289-F^lne 

:  2-6 

784  lbs. 

: Bupee 

"  628.00 

:  24.15 

Kampala,  East.  African 

:  2-6 

781*  lbs- 

:  Rupee. 

'  '850.00 

:  "32.69 

Buenrs  Aires 

Metric  ton 

Type  B  : 

2-8 

220k. 6  lbs. 

.  Peso 

2110.60 

:  28.59 

Lima 

Sp . quintal 

:  22.76 

Tanguis,  Type  5  : 

2-6  : 

101.4  lbs. 

Sol 

150.00 

Pima,  Type  1  (Nominal)  : 

2-8  : 

101.1+  lbs. 

Sol  : 

180.00 

:  27.31 

Recife  : 

Arroba 

:  20.56 

Mata,  Type  5  : 

2-7  5 

33. ®7  lbs. 

Cruzeiro  : 

125.00 

Serta©,  Type  5  • 

2-7  : 

33.07  lbs.  : 

Cruzeiro  '• 

130.00 

:':  21.39 

Sao  Paulo  1 

Arroba  ' 

'24.43 

'  Sao  Paulo,  Type  5  '• 

;  2-7  : 

33.07  lbs.,: 

Cruzeiro  : 

148.50 

Terreon  - 

Sp .  quintal! 

28.81 

Middling,  15/l6"  : 

2-7  ! 

101.4  lbs.  : 

Peso  : 

142.00 

Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 
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BELGIAN  FLAX  PRICE 
SCHEDULE  CHANGED 

Scutched  flax  and  flax  tow  remain  subject  to  the  maximum  price  pro- 
visions requiring  that  prices  do  not  exceed  the  normal  price  level  which 
is  approximately  three  times  the  prewar  prices,  as  expressed  in  Belgian 
francs.    The  detailed  maximum  price  schedules,  as  established  February  5, 
19l+5;  were  abrogated.    The  new  decree  was  effective  January  29,  19^7.  The 
price  of  Belgian  flax  in  I9I+5  ranged  from  19.00  to  21.75  francs  per  kilo 
or  1+3.1+  to  1+9.7  cents  per  pound  (at  official  exchange  quotations  established 
beginning  September)  for  types  I  to  III,  ground  retted  flax;  from  21.80  to 
2^.75  francs  or  1+9.8  to  56.6  cents  per  pound  for  types  A  to  C,  water 
retted  flax;  and  from  6,00  to  21,90  francs  or  13.7  to  50.1  cents  per  pound 
for  the  various  grades  of  tow. 

Final  estimates  of  the  I9I+6  crop  indicate  about  if 20  million  pounds 
of  straw  from  a  harvested  area  of  approximately  77,600  acres.     In  1938 
about  390  million  pounds  of  straw  were  obtained  from  nearly  77,000  acres. 

TOBACCO 

U.  S.  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
AT  NEAR-RECORD  LEVEL  l/ 

United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  calendar 
year  I9I+6  totaled  about  663  million  pounds  (declared  weight)  with  a  de- 
clared valuation  of  352  million  dollars.    These  exports  were  second  largest 
on  record,  exceeded  only  by  the  777  million  pounds  shipped  abroad  in  1919. 
Unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  from  this  country  amounted  to  1+73  million 
pounds,  valued  at  239  million  dollars  in  19^+5,  and  1+21  million  pounds  an- 
nually, with  an  average  value  of  128  million  dollars,  during  the  prewar 
(1935-39)  period. 

Of  the  total  191+6  exports,  flue-cured  accounted  for  5^5.8  million 
pounds,  or  82  percent.     The  United  Kingdom  took  36O  million  pounds,  or  66 
percent  of  total  flue-cured  exports,  and  China  56  million  pounds.  Other 
important  purchasers  of  flue-cured  last  year  were  the  Netherlands  with  23 
million,  Australia  17  million,  Eire  (Ireland)  15  million,  and  Belgium  15 
million  pounds.     Significant  quantities  were  shipped  to  India,  Norway, 
Sweden,  New  Zealand,  and  Hong  Kong,     The  total  exports  of  flue -cured  in 
I9I+6  were  7-1+  percent  larger  than  the  average  annual  prewar  (1935-39)  ex- 
ports of  this  class, 

Burley  exports  in  I9I+6  were  the  largest  on  record,  totaling  35  million, 
compared  with  12  million  in  191+5,  and  with  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of 
11  million,    France  was  the  most  important  purchaser  of  Burley  last  year, 
taking  10.5  million  pounds.    Exports  to  Portugal  and  Belgium  amounted  to 
6,6  million  and  6,1  million  pounds,  respectively.     Considerable  quantities 
went  to  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Denmark,  Mexico,  and  Sweden. 

l/  Reprints  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
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Newfoundland  and  Labrador.: 
British  West  Africa  : 
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Declared  value,  1,000 
Compiled  from  records  of  t) 
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UNITED  STATES:    ExportB  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, declared  weights, 


1946  with  comparisons 


: ' > Average 
:/                            :  1935-39 

!  19^ 

19^5  a/ 

!     1946  a/ 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

•  Kentucky -Tennessee 
Virginia  fire -cured  . 

Rl  ar*k  For,  «tfi 

Stems,  trimmings, 
and ■ scrap 

.:  312,889 
.:  10,635 

.:  1*8,959 
.:  9,0U9 
• '  5,390 
.:  956 
.:  3,019 
8  867 
1,269 
.:  132 

:  19,632 

251,351 
8,119 

7,982 
3,976 
1,697 

991 

550 
1,969 
2,210 

105  > 

.  1,238 

377,356 
11,618 

.  58,773 
6,644 
2,898 
3,314 

1,564 
3,235 
5,208 
115 

...1,91^ 

545,844 
35,126 

30,586 
7,743 
6,397 

' 3,731 
2,517 
5,654 
4,975 
176 

20^52  _ 

Total 

:  ^^0  ,  797 

'"'  28eyl68 

1*72,639 

£83,301 

Declared  value, 
(1,000  dollars) 

:  127,798 

146,440 

239,077 

351,889 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
a/  Preliminary. 


Exports  of  Kentucky -Tennessee  fire-cured  amounted  to  31  million  pounds 
last  year.    France  with  11  million  pounds  was  the  principal  market.  Other 
important  purchasers  were  Belgium,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden. 
About  8  million  pounds  of  Virginia  fire-cured  were  exported  last  year, 
practically  all  of  which  was  destined  to  European  countries. 

Exports  of  Maryland,  totaling  6.4  million  pounds,  were  destined  largely 
to  Switzerland.     One -Sucker  shipments  went  chiefly  to  France  and  Belgium. 
Total  exports  of  One-Sucker  amounted  to  3.7  million  pounds. 

Green-River  exports  totaled  2.5  million  pounds  in  1946.    France  and 
Belgium  were  the  principal  destinations.    Black-Fat  shipments  last  year 
amounted  to  5.7  million  pounds.    British  and  French  West  Africa  took  the 
bulk  of  the  exports. 

Cigar- leaf  exports  in  1946  amounted  to  5  million  pounds.  European 
countries,  particularly  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  were  the  most 
important  outlets  for  cigar  tobacco.    Perique  was  shipped,  almost  exclu- 
sively to  cue  United' /Kingdom.    China  was  the  principal  market  for  stems, 
trimmings,  ar_d  scrap/;  taking  nearly  17  million  pounds  of  a  total  of  20,6 
million.  (The  principal  countries  of  destination  during  1946,,  of  the  several 
classes  exported  are  shown  in  Table  2.) 
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BRAZIL  EXPANDS  TOBACCO 
OUTPUT  TO  MEET  DEMAND  l/ 

Heavy  demands  at  favorable  prices  from  "both  domestic  manufacturers  and 
foreign  countries  have  encouraged  expansion  in  Brazil's  tobacco  production, 
with  the  19^6  harvest  estimated  at  about  2k0  million  pounds,  up  20  percent 
from  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  outturn.    Numerous  varieties  of  leaf  are 
produced,  but  the  cigar  types  of  Bahia  State,  and  the  flue -cured  and  air- 
cured  tobaccos  of  Eio  Grande  do  Sul  are  the  most  important. 

The  immediate  outlook  is  for  a  continued  high  level  of  production. 
Both  governmental  and  trade  organizations  are  fostering  improved  methods 
of  cultivation,  more  widespread  use  of  fertilizers,  and  more  uniform 
grading  and  marketing  practices  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
country's  tobacco  and  to  encourage  expansion  in  its  use  abroad. 

United  States  growers  and  exporters  of  tobacco  are  interested  in  the 
competition  provided  by  Brazil  in  foreign  markets,    Brazil's  exports  of  leaf 
are  largely  used  in  the  manufacutre  of  cigars  and  dark  cigarettes,  whereas 
leaf  from  the  United  States  is  usually  utilized  for  cigarette  manufacture 
and  in  the  preparation  of  smoking  mixtures.    It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  although  Brazilian  leaf  does  not  compete  directly  with  United  States  leaf, 
there  is  indirect  competition  which  should  not  be  overlooked.    The  availa- 
bility of  large  exportable  surpluses  in  Brazil  necessarily  results  in  the 
displacements  of  leaf  from  other  exporting  countries,  among  them  the  United 
States. 

For  many  years  Brazil's  exports  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Bahia 
cigar  types,  but  recently  its  cigarette  leaf,  light  air-cured  and  flue-cured, 
has  found  favor  in  world  markets.    The  extent  to  which  such  leaf.. may  even- 
tually compete  with  United  States  leaf,  especially  in  markets  where  price 
is  the  principal  factor  affecting  importation,  cannot  be  foreseen  with  any 
certainty.    But  basic  conditions  favorable  to  expanded  tobacco  exports 
are  present  in  Brazil,  which  has  never  been  an  important  purchaser  of  leaf 
tobacco  or  tobacco  products. 

FRUITS ,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 

AUSTRALIA -N . Z .  APPLE 
CROP  BELOW  1946 

The  19^7  Australia-New  Zealand  apple  crop  is  expected  to  be  much 
smaller  than  last  year  when  11  million  bushels  were  produced  in  Australia 
and  2  million  in  New  Zealand.    The  heavy  crop  of  a  year  ago  in  Australia 
resulted  in  a  reduction  in  flower-bud  formation,  and  unfavorable  weather 
reduced  the  set  of  fruit  in  major-producing  States.    Tasmania,  where  60 
percent  of  the  19^-6  crop  was  grown,  expects  a  crop  which  is  only  about  5° 
percent  of  normal,  and  light  crops  are  in  prospect  in  Victoria  and  South 
1/    This  is  a"  summary  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Report  No.  l6,"The  Brazilian 
Tobacco  Industry"  which  may    be  obtained  from  this  Office. 
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Australia.    In  Western  Australia,  where  the  crop' was  small  last  season, 
and  in  Queensland  heavy  crops  are  forecast.    New  South  Wales  reports  a 
medium  crop,"  somewhat  below  that  of  last  season.    New  Zealand's  crop  is 
currently  estimated  at  1.7  million  bushels,  .  . 

The  present  crop  in  Tasmania  is -estimated  at  3  million  bushels  (basis 
48  pounds)  compared. with  7  million  in  1946.    :The  weather  was  cool  and  wet 
at  blossom  time,  and  frost  occurred  in  October  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.    Sturmer  Pippin  generally  promises  an  average  yield,  while  the  crop 
of  Jonathan,  Cleopatra,  Crofton,  and  Granny  Smith  is  expected  to  be  less 
than  50  percent  of  normal.    Weather  conditions  in  Victoria  were  similar  to 
those  experienced  in  Tasmania.    Hail,  in  addition  to  frosts,  occurred  in 
South  Australia,  where  it  is  estimated  that  one-third  to  one-half  the  fruit 
is  blemished.,,  The  crop  in  South  Australia  is  estimated  at  400,000  bushels, 
compared  with  900,000  bushels  last  season.    Black  spot  (apple  scab)  is- re- 
ported to  be  prevalent  in  the  :three  States. 

Heavy  crops  are  in  prospect  in  Western  Australia  and  Queensland,;  and 
a  medium  crop  is  expected  in  New  South  Wales.    Drought  conditions  prevailed 
early  in  the  season,  but  rains  apparently  came  in  time  to  allow  good  devel- 
opment of  the  fruit.-    Localized  hail  damage  is  reported  in  Queensland >  but 
fruit  quality  generally  is  very,  satisfactory  in  the  three  States. 

U.  K".  MAY  BUY  APPLES, 
PEARS  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

The"  United  Kingdom  is:  prepared  to  purchase,  up '  to  3  million  boxes  of- 
Australian  apples  and  pears' from  the  1947  crop,  according  to  a-  recent  an- 
nouncement by  the  Commonwealth  Minister  for  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 
Arrangements  are  being  completed  for  refrigerated  shipping  space.  Apples 
are  to  be  given, priority;  but,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  light  apple  crop 
is  in  prospect,  the  British  Ministry  of  Food  has  agreed  that  when  apples 
cannot  be  supplied^  any  available  shipping  space  will  be  used  "for  pears. 

With  a  light  apple  crop  in  prospect  in  Australia  the  British  contract 
should  leave  few, -if  any,  apples  for  export  to  other  countries.    Exports  of 
Australian  apples  for  the  1945-46  fiscal  year  totaled  about  1.5  million 
bushelfl  (basis  48  pounds),  of  which  approximately  700,000  were  shipped  to. 
the  United  Kingdom,  350,000  to  Sweden,-  and.  80,000  to  the' United  States.  .  ;  '. 
Pear  exports  totaled,  about  42,000  bushels  (basie;  50  pounds') ,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 29,000  bushels  were  shipped  to  the  United  States .    The  current 
pear  crop  is  reported  to  be  about  average,  •  an  indication  that  ap- 
proximately 2.5  million  bushels  (1941-45  average)  are  to  be  expected. 

SOVIET  PRODUCTION 
OF  CITRUS  RISING 

The  1946  commercial  citrus  crop  in  the  Soviet  Union  totaled  about  600 
million  fruits,  according  to  a  recent  report.    The  crop  is  reported  to  be 
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the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Eussian  industry  which  is  relatively 
young  and  limited  to  the  Black  Sea" coastal  area  of  the  Georgian  Eepublic 
in  the  Caucasus .  ..• 

Satsumas  account  for  85  to  90  percent  of  the  total  production.     In  19^3 
the  Satsuma  crop  totaled  U50  million  fruits.    The  I9U6  lemon  crop  is  reported 
to  "be  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  the  previous  record  of  1U.5  million 
fruits  in  19^+1.    Washington  Navels  account  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
commercial  production.    Commercial  planting  of  citrus  fruits  in  the  Georgian 
Eepublic  "began  in  1928;  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  present  development- 
of  approximately  50,000  acres  occurred  during  the  period  from  193^  to  19^1. 
Satsumas  account  for  about  90  percent  of  the  present  plantings,  Washington 
Navels  for  3  to  k  percent,  and  lemons  for  the  remaining  acreage.    It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  commercial  acreage  will  be  increased  to  nearly  75,000  acres 
by  1950,  approximately  80  percent  planted  to  Satsumas  and  the  remaining  acre- 
age about  evenly  divided  between  Washington  Navels  and  lemons. 

WORLD  DEIED-FIG         ,  ':: 
PE0DUCTI0N  LAEGEE  L7 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  commercial  dried-fig  production  excluding 
farm  consumption,  during  I9J+6  in  the  leading  producing  countries  is  173,800 
short  tons,  compared  with  IU9, 500  tons  (revised  downward)  in  19^5-    This  is  a 
12  percent  drop  from  the  10-year  (1935-UU)  average  of  196', 800  tons.  Produc- 
tion-Estimates larger  than  in  the  previous  year  are  recorded  for  all  countries, 
though  the  most  important  increases  were  in  Algeria,  Turkey,  and  Portugal. 
Turkey  is  the  only  country  in  this  group  that'  is  normally  an  important  ex- 
porter of  dried  figs.    United  States  production  is  slightly  larger  than  the 
revised  19^+5  figure  for  merchantable  grades. 

DEIED  FIGS:    Estimated  commercial  production  in  specified  countries, 
19^6  with  comparisons  (revised) 
.  (Eounded  to  nearest  100  short  tons)  


Country  -  .      ^935!^    \      19^3    \    V^kh  \  19^5  a/  \  19kG  a/ 


:  Short      :  Short     :    Short :  Short     :  Short 

:  tons        :  tons      :    tons  :  tons      :  tons 

Algeria  :      18,500:  VJ , 200: ' 20,900:  10,300:  19,200 

Argentina  '.  ....... :b/       500:  hOOx       200:  300:  600 

Greece  . ...  .    22,000:  16,500:  13,200:  19,800:  20,900 

Italy     :      8U,600:  66,000:  70,^00:  59,200:  60,500 

Portugal  . . .....  . .  ....  :        7,700:  12,100:    8,800:  5,500:  12,100 

South  Africa   :           100:  200:       200:  200:  200 

Turkey   :      33,800:  27,500:  35.200:      28.600:_.  36.500 

Total  foreign  countries  . . :b/l67,200:  139,900:1^8,900:    123,900:  152.000 

United  States   :      29,600:  36,700:  35,200:  25,600:  27,300 

Total ;  . . .  v . •;    . .  :b/l96,800:  176,60O:TcW,10O:-  .U9.,500:  173,800 


Compiled  from  trade  and  official  sources.  ~ 

a/  Preliminary  estimate,     b/  Production  data  for  1935  and  1936  are  not  avail- 
able for  Argentina  but  have  been  estimated  at  hOO  tons  in  working  10-year 
average 
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In  addition  to  the  countries  shown  in  the  accompanying  table ,  Spain, 
Syria,  and  Lebanon  produce  and  export  dried  figs,  hut  data  on  the  industry 
in  these  Countries  have  not  "been  obtainable  for  recent  years.  Practically 
all  other  Mediterranean  countries  produce  some  figs,  but  output  in  most 
countries  is  small  and  almost  exclusively  for  the  domestic  market.  Else- 
where in  the  world,  small  plantings  are  found  in  many  Latin  American 
countries,  in  the  Near  East,  Far  East,  and  Australia. 

During  the  previous  season,  Turkey  was  the  only  country  which  had  sizable 
exportable  surpluses,  though  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  countries  made  some 
relatively  monor  exports.    At  the  close  of  the  19^5-^6  season  no  carry-over 
of  export-grade  figs  remained  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin.    United  States  im- 
ports during  the  season  totaled  1,750  short  tons  all  of  which  were  from 
Turkey . 

With  a  somewhat  larger  output  this  season,  international  trade  in  prac- 
tically all  countries  having  an  exportable  surplus  started  rather  slowly,  but 
became  roughly  reminiscent  of  prewar  years  as  the  season  progressed.    By. Jan- 
uary Turkish  pack  for  all  practical  purposes  was  sold  out  with  the  British 
reported  as  heavy  buyers.    United  States  purchases  of  foreign  figs  to  the 
end  of  November  totaled  only  75^  tons,  probably  representing  the  season's 
total  imports,  compared  with  1,750  tons  in  19^5-^-6.    United  States  imports 
this  year  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  included  figs  from  Greece  end 
Italy  though  sorne  difficulty  was  reported  for  fig  imports  from  the  latter 
country  because  of  sanitary  regulations. 

The  gradual  return  to  a  more  normal  economical  and  political  situation  in 
North  Africa  and  Europe  indicates  that  a  near-normal  world  fig  trade  may  be 
expected  during  the  19^7 -kQ  season.    The  continued  shortage  of  foods  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  should  make  for  a  strong  market  again  next  season. 
The  strong  efforts  made  toward  a  more  readily  acceptable  pack  for  export 
shipment  in  Greece  and  contemplated  improvements  in  Italy  are  likely  to 
offer  Turkish  and  United  States  figs  considerable  competition  during  the 
next  season.  

l/  A  more  extensive  statement  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Eolations. 

BRAZIL-NUT  PRODUCTION 
SEEN  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

With  an  above-average  crop  of  Brazil  nuts  forecast  in  Brazil,  the  19^7 
marketing  season  is  expected  to  be  brisk.    The  preliminary  forecast  for 
19^7  is  38,500  short  tons,  unshelled  basis,  compared  with  27,500.  tons  (re- 
vised) in  19^5.    This  is  38  percent  above  the  10-year  (1935-^-)  average  of 
27,900  tons. 

Production  forecasts  for  Bolivia  are  not  yet  available.    There  is  an 
unconfirmed  report,  however,  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  contracting  for 
1,100  short  tons  of  unshelled  nuts,  and  a  probable  production  of  from  1,600 
to  2,200  tons  has  been  mentioned.    Bolivian  production  in  19^5  and  19^  was 
insignificant. 
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Early  reports  reaching  export  centers  in  Brazil  indicate  that  a  very 
good  yield  is  to  be  expected,  with  estimated  production  for  the  State  of 
Amazonas  indicated  at  about,  1+7  percent,  the  State  of  Para  kk  percent,  and 
Acre  Territory  9  percent  of  the  total  this  season.     Increased  production 
is  attributed  mostly  to  better  organization  for  collection  than  last  year 
when  the  wartime  dislocations  had  not  yet  been  solved.    Furthermore,  ex- 
porters feel  that  demand  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  increase  and 
that  some  former  European  markets  will  open  at  least  to  a  limited  extent. 
Some  exporters  with  this  in  mind  are  urging  traders  in  the  interior  to 
push  collections  although  others  have  taken  a  more  conservative  attitude. 


BRAZIL  NUTS:    Estimated  commercial  production  in  specified  countries, 

19^7  with  comparisons 
 (Rounded  to  nearest  100  short  tons)     


Year 

Brazil 

j  Bolivia 

Short 

Short 

tons 

tons  : 

Averages  - 

X935-W   

27,900 

3,100  : 

19^0-M   

16,500 

2,600 

19^   

3,300 

0  : 

19^5   

6,800 

100  : 

19^6   : 

a/  27,500 

0  : 

19^7  b/   

38,500 

c/  : 

Total 


a/ 

a/ 


Short 
tons 

31,000 
19,100 
3,300 
6,900 
27,500 
38,500 


Compiled  from  trade  and  official  sources. 

a/  Revised.        b/    Preliminary.      c/  Not  available. 


d/  Excluding  Bolivia. 


Exports  through  the  port  of  Belem  from  January  31  to  November  30,  19^6, 
totaled  7,191  short  tons  of  unshelled  and  3,155  tons  of  shelled.     Data  for 
other  Brazilian  ports  are  not  available.    The  United  States  was  the  prin- 
cipal destination  for  the  bulk  of  this  tonnage.    Small  quantities  were  sent 
to  south  Brazil,  Canada,  and  Sweden.    According  to  available  information  no 
old- crop  nuts  remained  unsold  in  the  area  on  December  1  and  only  6,000 
cases  of  shelled  nuts  awaited  shipment  to  the  United  States.    The  market 
remained  active  to  the  end  of  October  by  which  time  the  crop  had  largely 
been  sold  and  the  stocks  on  hand  were  beginning  to  show  the  usual  season- 
end  lowering  of  quality . 


The  19^7  marketing  season  recently  opened  seems  destined  to  become 
very  active  in  some  respects  reminiscent  of  prewar.     It  is  reported  that 
some  American  buyers  have  already  entered  the  market  for  unshelled  nuts  at 
12  to  Ik  cents  per  pound,  and  h6  to  50  cents,  for  shelled.    These  prices 
are  somewhat  lower  than  the  closing  I9U6  level  when  unshelled, f. o . b .  Belem 
Manoas,  brought  22  to  28  cents  and  shelled  nuts  to  56  to  62  cents. 

A  number  of  American  brokers'  representatives,  and  importers  have  been 
in  Brazil  surveying  the  market  in  recent  weeks.     Certain  exporters  believe  that 
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after  the  first  rush  of  "buying,  prices  are  likely  to  weaken.  Exporters 
are  hoping  to  do  "business  also  with  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Australia, 
Argentina,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  and  Norway.    If  present 
information  proves  correct,  the  supply  of  Brazil  nuts  in  the  United  States 
during  the  191*7-1+8  season  will  he  about  equal  to  an  average  prewar  year. 


UNITED  STATES:    Imports  of  Brazil  nuts, 
with  comparisons  


Shelled 

Unshelled 

Year  a/ 

!  Brazil 

:  Other 
countries 

Total 

Brazil 

:  Other 
'countries 

Total 

:  Short 

:  Short 

*  Short 

•  Short 

:  Short 

Short 

tons 

:  tons 

;  tons 

tons 

:  tons 

tons 

Averages  - 

1935-36/19^-1*5 
19^0- U1/19UU -1*5 
19k3.hU   

:  3,630 
3,013 
0 

:  88 
109 
0 

3,768 
3,122 
0 

7,513 
5,333 
0 

112 

7 
0 

7,630 
5",  3l*0 
0 

191+l*-U5   

0 

0 

0 

b/ 
2,11*2 
10,1*72 

0 

b/ 
2,11*2 
10,1*72 

191*5*1+6   

3,051* 
2,193 

1 

3,055 
2,197 

0 

191+6-1*7  c/  

1* 

0 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Census. 

a/  Crop  years,  July -June,  b/less  than  one -half  tons,  c/  Five  months,  July- 
November  I9I+6. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

CUBA  ACTS  TO  EASE 
MEAT  SHORTAGE 

The  Cuban  Ministry  of  Commerce,  in  accordance  with  recently  established 
slaughter- houBe  quotas,  is  requisitioning  cattle  at  ceiling  prices  to  be  sold 
in  the  Havana  market.    As  a  result,  consumers  in  Havana,  are  virtually -with- 
out meat  and  those  throughout  the  Island  are  having  difficulty  in  obtaining 
their  requirements.    Marketings  have  been  light  as  Cuban  ranchers  who  pre- 
viously received  25  percent  over  ceiling  prices    are  violently  opposed  to  the 
Government's  new  policy. 

Cuba  is  reported  to  require  approximately  50,000  head  of  cattle  monthly, 
but  slaughterings  actually  have  been  about  10,000  to  15,000  head  less.  Be- 
cause of  totally  inadequate  supplies  and  the'  growing  effective  demand,  the 
meat  situation  is  becoming  more  acute  as  the  winter  progresses.    Owners,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  reluctant  to  market  lean  Bteere  at  the  present  ceiling 
prices  when  pastures  are  the  shorteet  and  rainfall  the  lowest  of  the  year, 
battle  are  largely  grass  fed  and  seldom  receive  grain  supplements.  ~ 
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WORLD  MEAT  PRODUCTION 
DP^OPS  SLIGHTLY 

(Continued  from  page  108 

"waived  for  6  months-  and  a  system  of  rationing  was  'being  established  during 
the  last  month  of  19^6  in  order  to  assure -more  uniform  distribution  of  meat 
supplies  and  adherence  to  ceiling  prices. 

Meat  production  in  Argentina  during  19^6,  estimated  at  4,600  million 
pounds,  was  at  a  very  high  level,  but  - somewhat  less  than- the  19^5  output 
and'  about  3  percent  greater  than  prewar.    Beef  output'  for  the  year 
represented  three-fourths  of  the  total  production  with  mutton  and  lamb 
and  pork  equivalent  to  one-fourth.     Many  difficulties  confronted  the 
industry  during  the  year.    Among  these  were  the  high  grain  prices  in  re- 
lation to  livestock  prices,  strikes  of  slaughter-house  workers,  shortage 
of  railroad  cars,  and  uncertainty  of  prices  to  be  paid  under'  the  Anglo- 
Argentine  Agreement,      .  . 

As  a  result  of  improved  feed  and  pasture  conditions  in  virtually  all 
livestock  areas  of  Argentina  in  late  19^6,  -and  the  delay  in  marketings  oc- 
casioned by  strikes,  livestock  was  brought  in  and  marketed  at  heavier  weights. 
Stocks  of  frozen  meats  were  exhausted  by  continued  shipments- to  "Europe  during 
the  strikes  and  reserves  have  not  been  re-established,    Feed -grain  prices  are 
still  too  high  to  fully  revive  feeding  operations  and.' slaughter-house  strikes  ■ 
directly  affected  mutton  and  lamb  production  for  export j  ' 

In  Brazil,  meat  production  increased  slightly  over  19^5,  despite  the 
heavy  demand  on  corn  for  human  consumption  as  a  substitute  for  wheat,  trans-  I 
portation  and  labor  difficulties,  and  hog  cholera  epidemics  in  several 
states.     At  the  end  of  19^-6,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  was  the  only  producing  State 
in  Brazil  which  was  permitted  to  export  meat  and  byproducts  under  the  ex- 
port permit  system  now  in  effect. 

Australia.'  s  meat  output  for  the  year  showed  a  slight  increase  over  19^5> 
according  to  the  latest  estimate.     Prolonged  periods  of  drought  during  19^+ 
and  19^5'/  together  with  adverse  weather  and  growing  conditions  in  19^-6 
Caused  a  shortage  of  feed  and  high  prices  for  feed  stuffs,  and  these  in  turn 
have,  decreased  livestock  numbers.    Furthermore,  the-  ^-month  strike  in  the 
meat  industry  was  a  deterrent  to  meat  production  in  19  MS,     Although  Queens- 
land, the  principal  beef -producing  State,  has  had  a  recurring  period  of  in- 
adequate rains  throughout  19^6,  much  of  New  South  Wales,  the  principal 
sheep  and  hog  producing  State,  has  had  more  favorable  conditions.     An  in- 
crease in  the  price "schedule  for  "beef ,  lamb,  and  -rat  ton  purchased  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Australian -British  Agreement  for  export  was  announced 
during  the  latter  part  of  19^6,  assuring  an  outlet  for  surplus  Australian 
meats,.  '.-■'•' 

'•'  •*  -'■   .    .  .y,v>     :  ; 

New  Zealand ' s  meat  output  during  19^6  reflected  an  increase  of  3^ 
million  pounds  over  19^5,  although  beef  and  veal  production  remained  at  the 
19^+5  level;  mutton  and  lamb  showed  an  increase,  and  pork  output  decreased 
from  19^5.    During  the  year  slaughter  increased  on  account  of  the  drought 
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which  led  to  some  liquidation  of  "breeding  stock  and  a  lower  than-  normal  re- 
tention of  young  breeding  stock.  Price  negotiations  under  the  New.  Zealand- 
British  Meat  Agreement  in  the  latter  part  of  19^6  continues  to  assure  an  . 
outlet  for  surplus  meat  of  that  country.  ." 

Meat  production  throughout  Europe  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  was  limited  generally  "by  a  scarcity  of  domestically  produced 
feeds,  production  of  which  was  curtailed  by  the  high  priority  given  to  pro- 
duction of  breadgrains  for  human  consumption  in  the  war  devastated  areas. 
As  a  result,  only  limited  quantities  of  feed  were  available  in  many  instances 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  already  greatly  reduced  livestock  numbers,  This 
also  precluded  feeding  to  greater  weights  and  to  allow  for  any  expansion. 

Although  meat  production  throughout  war-devastated  Europe  generally 
showed  some  improvement  in  19^6  over  19^-5 f  beef  and  veal,  pork,  mutton,  and 
lamb  output  was  much  below  prewar.    Undoubtedly,  several  years  with  favor- 
able feed  crops  and  improved  economic  conditions  will  be  required  to  bring 
production  to  prewar  levels. 

In  Denmark,  relatively  high  cost  of  both  domestic  and  imported  feeds, 
scarcity  and  high  cost  of  labor,  and  the  unpopularity  of  present  pork  ex- 
port prices  have  retarded  the  19^6  postwar  recovery  ih  meat  production. 
Production  of  pork  in  19^6,  the  principal  prewar  export  product,  was  only 
6h  percent  of  prewar,  while  beef  and  veal  exceeded  the  prewar  (193^-38) 
average  by  almost  19  percent.    Total  meat  production  reached  S3  percent  of 
prewar.    This,  however,  represents  an  increase  of  more  than  20  percent  over 
19^5.    An  upward  price  adjustment  in  bacon  prices,  lower  feed  costs  and  in- 
creased mechanization  by  large,   operators  may  be  necessary  to  restore  Den- 
mark's pork  production  during  the  next- few  years. 

Meat  production  throughout  the  four  zones  of  Germany  during  19^6  is 
estimated  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  19^5.  This  decrease  occurred  be- 
cause of  a  lower  slaughter  rate  than  contemplated  and  the  need  for  adjust- 
ing livestock  numbers  to  available  feed  supplies.  In  view  of  the  critical 
need  for  human  food,  breadgrain  production  was  emphasized  and  coarse  grain 
and  grassland  normally  required  for  livestock  were  decreased. 

Heavy  slaughter  of  livestock,  particularly  hogs,  occurred  in  Belgium 
during  19^6,  because  of  the  high  level  of  pig  production  and  favorable 
prices  in  the  latter  part  of  19^5,  large  domestic  production  of  feed  grains 
in  the  fall  of  19^+5,  and  reasonably  good  weights  of  hogs.    Hogs  slaughtered 
in  the  Netherlands  in  19^6  were  of  light  weight,  resulting  from  a  shortage  of 
feed.    Near  drought  conditions  prevailed  for  part  of  19^6.    As  a  result, 
the  production  of  these  two  countries  .exceeded  19^-5,  but  was  slightly  less 
than  one -half  of  prewar  levels.     Italy,  on -the  other  hand,  reached  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  prewar  production  in  19^6,  and  Norway  attained  more  than 
three-fourths  of  its  prewar  production  level.  -   - 

Throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  a  severe  drought  occurred  in 
southeastern  Europe,  particularly  in  Rumania,  limiting  meat  production  and 
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recovery  of  livestock  numbers.    Heavy  livestock  reparations  during  the  past 
2  years,  also,  have  retarded  the  restoration  of  breeding  animal  numbers  and 
generally  slowed  up  the  recovery  of  meat  production  in  several  of  the  south- 
eastern European  countries,  including  Rumania.    As  economic  conditions  and 
feed  supplies  improve  in  the  Balkan  area,  increased  livestock  numbers  will 
be  reflected  in  larger  meat  production. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  Committee  was 
composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  Elmer  A.  Reese,  Hazel 
B.  Kefauver,  Montell  E.  Ogdon,  F.  S.  Straus,  Katherine  H.  Wylie,  and  Robert 
J.  Manovill. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

COLOMBIA'S  1946  COFFEE 
EXPORTS  AT  RECORD  HIGH 

During  1946,  Colombia  exported  5.7  million  bags  of  coffee,  the  largest 
amount  in  the  histroy  of  the  country.    The  United  States,  which  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  been  the  principal  market  for  Colombian  coffee,  increased 
its  takings  from  an  average  of  77  percent,  or  3-0  million  bags,  in  prewar 
(1935-39)  years  to  92  percent,  or  5.2  million  bags,  in  1946.    On  the  other 
hand,  Europe's  takings,  which  in  prewar  years  accounted  for  19  percent  of 
Colombia's  average  annual  exports  of  3-9  million  bags,  dropped  to  3  percent 
of  the  I9I+6  total,  or  only  190,000  bags--a  reduction  even  from  the  215,000 
bags  Colombia  exported  to  Europe  in  1945. 

The  Coffee  Federation  of  Colombia  attributes  the  decrease  in  coffee 
exports  to  Europe  to  the  unsatisfactory  economic  conditions  there  which 
have  forced  European  importers  to  buy  in  the  cheaper  Brazilian  market.  It 
ie  also  reported  that  credit  may  be  had  on  easier  terms  in  Brazil  than  in 
Colombia. 


COLOMBIA:    Exports  of  green  coffee, 
1946  with  comparisons 


Destination 

Average 

1945  a/ 

1946  a/ 

1935-39 

19IKD-44 

Other  Western  Hemisphere 

1,000 
bags  b/ 

3,060 
150 
761 
2 

1,000 
bags 

V93 
115 

.  38  . 
21 

1,000 
bags 

202 
215. 
235 

1,000 
bags 

5,246 
195 
190 
30 

Total 

3,973 

4,367 

5,149 

5,661 

Official  statistics  and  foreign"  service  reports, 
a/  Preliminary,     b/  Bags  of  132,276  pounds. 
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DOMINICAN  CACAO 
OUTLOOK  HELD  BRIGHT 

The  Dominican  Republic's  cacao-bean  crop  may  total  30,700  short 

tons,  or  about  16  percent  larger  than  the  previous  crop.    The  winter  cacao  - 
bean  crop,  now  being  harvested,  is  estimated  at  7,700  short  tons,  and  with 
favorable  weather,  the  summer  crop  is  expected  to  yield  about  23,000  short 
tons.    About  27,000  short  tons  is  considered  an  average  cacao  crop  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

During  the  first  11  months  of  19^6,  the  Dominican  Republic  exported 
25,700  short  tons  of  cacao  beans  and  1,727  tons  of  chocolate,  compared  with 
20,67)4  short  tons  of  cacao  beans  and  1,984  of  chocolate  for  19^5*  This 
upward  trend  in  chocolate  exports  during  recent  years  may  be  expected  to 
continue.    The  recent  signing  of  a  contract  between  the  Dominican  Govern- 
ment and  New  York  interests  providing  for  the  formation  of  a  company -- 
Chocolatera  Sanchez,  C.  por  A. --for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cacao 
products  points  to  increased  exports  of  chocolate  and  cocoa  powder.  Do- 
minican Law  No.  1328  of  January  13,  19^7,  which  provides  for  a  10-percent 
export  tax  on  cacao;;beans  also  may  be  expected  to  encourage  the  export  of 
cacao  products,  since  exporters  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  will  con- 
vert their  raw  cacao  into  products  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  United  States  has  been  the  principal  market 
for  Dominican  cacao.    This  cacao,  commonly  known  as  Sanchez,  produces  a 
chocolate  possessing  good  binding  qualities,  which  is  used  mainly  to  make 
the  first  inner  coating  of  chocolate  candies  containing  liquid  or  very 
soft  centers. 


